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separating the total barometer-change into its two com-
ponents of surge and cyclone. Nothing is easier than to
record the hour at which any barometer has touched its
lowest point, but we cannot tell how much is due to the
depression of a cyclone, or to the depression of a surge.
It is manifest, from our last diagram, that we only observe
when the balance is lowest.

A surge of itself has no characteristic weather, but the
passage of a surge exercises a moderate influence ou the
characteristic v eather of any isobaric shape, and a very
powerful one on the formation of new systems.

Let us define the front of a surge as all the part where
pressure is decreasing; the rear as all the part where
pressure is increasing; the trough as the line of change
from fall to rise ; and the crest as the line of change from
rise to fall. Then we find that the front of a moving
surge, or the mere deepening of a cyclone, does not alter
the typical character of the front and rear of the cyclone,
but increases the general intensity ; while the rising part
of a surge decreases the intensity, and so improves the
weather. The lowering of an anticyclone decreases the
dryness and increases the tendency to form cloud, while
gain of pressure has the opposite effect. But the most
striking and by far the most important effect of surge is
the influence on the development of new systems of dis-
turbance. The tendency of all reduction of barometric
level all over the world is to induce cyclonic systems,
while that of gain of pressure is to dissipate existing
cyclones.

We shall find abundant examples of this great prin-
ciple in our illustrations of types of temperate weather.